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times and places. Under the term ‘ schools,’ 
I here include all elementary schools, whether 
public or private ; all normal schools ; schools 
for teaching the blind, and the deaf and dumb; 
schools for the reformation of juvenile offend- 
ers; all charity foundations for educating the 
children of the poor, or of criminals, and all 
orphan establishments,—of which last class 
there are such great numbers on the conti- 
nent. When practicable and useful, I have 
visited gymnasia, colleges, and universities ; 


been illiberal enough to condemn, in advance, | but as it is not customary in these classes of 


For “ The Friend.” | every thing that savors of the Prussian sys- | institutions to allow strangers to be present at 


tem, because that system is sustained by arbi- 
trary power. 

“* My opinion of these strictures will appear 
in the sequel. But I may here remark, that 


SCHOOLS IN EUROPE. 


The able and ardent Secretary of the Board 
of Education of Massachusetts, in his seventh 


annual report, gives a very interesting account | [ do not believe cither of the first two authors 
of a visit made by him to some of the schools | above referred to, had ever visited the schools 
of Great Britain, Germany and France, du- | they presumed to condemn. The English 
ring the past year, under the sanction of the tract-writers, too, were induced to disparage 
Boa rd of Education, and at his own expense, | the Prussian system, from a motive foreign to 
in order, as he says :-— its merits. The ‘ Factories Bill, which they 

« Phat I might make myself personally so vehemently assailed, proposed the establish- 
acquainted with the nature and workings of| ment of schools to be placed under the control 
their systems of Public Instruction,—especi- jof-the church. Against this measure, the 
ally in those countries which had long enjoyed | Dissenters wished to array the greatest possi- 
the reputation of standing at the head of the| ple opposition. As there was a large party in 
cause. , the kingdom, who doubted the expediency of 

“In the course of this tour, I have seen | any interference on the part of government, in 
many things to deplore, yet, I do not hesitate respect to public education, it was seen that 
to say, that there are many things abroad | an argument derived from the alleged abuses 
which we, at home, should do well to imitate ;| of the Prussian system, could be made avail- 
things, some of which are here, as yet, mere | able to turn this class into more active oppo- 


matters of speculation and theory, but which, | nents of the measure then pending in Parlia- 
there, have long been in operation, and are . 








blessings. agai selytizi i gai 

** Among the nations of Europe, Prussia has | eee et ee ae 
long enjoyed the most distinguished reputation | « 4 generous and impartial mind does not ask 
for the excellence of its schools. In reviews, | whence a thing comes, but what it is. ‘Those 
in speeches, in tracts, and even in graver who, at the present day, would reject an im- 
works, devoted to the cause of education, its provement because of the place of its origin, 
schools have been exhibited as models for the| belone to the same school of bigotry with 
imitation of the rest of Christendom. For | those who inquired if any good could come out 
many years scarce a suspicion was breathed | of Nazareth ; and what infinite blessings would 
that the general plan of education in that! the world have lost had that party been pun- 
kingdom was not sound in theory, and most | jshed by success! Throughout my whole 
beneficial in practice. Recently, however, /|tour, no one principle has been more fre- 
grave charges have been preferred against it quently exemplified than this,—that wherever 
by high authority. The popular traveller,/[ have found the best institutions,—educa- 
Laing, has devoted several chapters of his| tional, reformatory, charitable, penal or other- 
large work on Prussia, to the disparagement wise,—there I have always found the greatest 
of its school system. An octavo volume, en-| desire to know how similar institutions were 
titled the § Age of Great Cities,’ has recently | administered among ourselves; and where I 
appeared in England, in which that system is| have found the worst, there I have found most 
strongly condemned ; and during the pendency | of the spirit of self-complacency, and even 
of the famous ‘ Factories Bill,’ before the Bri-| an offensive disinclination to hear of better 
tish House of Commons, in 1843, numerous | methods. 
tracts were issued from the English press, not 
merely calling in question, but strongly de- 
nouncing the whole plan of education in Prus- 


“The examination of schools, school- 
houses, school-systems, apparatus, and modes 
of teaching, has been my first object, at all 


a ; ;ment. Thus, unfortunately, the errors of that | 
now producing a harvest of rich and abundant system were brought to bear, not merely | 


recitations, I have had less inducement to see 
them. [Hospitals and prisons also claimed 
some share of attention. Our hospitals, pri- 
sons, and blind-schools, appear on the whole 
to be superior to those of Europe.] 

‘In regard to the instruction given to the 
| deaf and dumb, I am constrained to express a 
| very different opinion, The schools for this 
class, in Prussia, Saxony and Holland, seem 
to me decidedly superior to any in this coun- 
try. ‘The point of difference is fundamental. 
With us, the deaf and dumb are taught to 
converse by signs made with the fingers. 
There, incredible as it may seem, they are 
taught to speak with the lips and tongue. 
That a person utterly deprived of the organs 
of hearing,—who indeed never knew of the 
existence of voice or sound,——shouid be able 
to talk, seems almost to transcend the limits 
of possibility ; and surely that teacher is enti- 
tled to the character of a great genius, as well 
las benefactor, who conceived and successfully 

executed a plan, which, even after it is accom- 

| plished, the world will scarcely credit. In the 
|countries last named, it seems almost absurd 
|to speak of the dumb. There are hardly any 
|dumb there ; and the sense of hearing, when 
'lost, is almost supplied by that of sight. 

“Tt is a great blessing to a deaf mute to 
be able to converse in the language of signs. 
But it is obvious that, as soon as he passes out 
of the circle of those who understand that lan- 
guage, he is as helpless and hopeless as ever. 
The power of uttering articulate sounds,—of 
speaking as others speak,—alone restores him 
|to society. That this can be done, and sub- 
| stantially in all cases, I have had abundant 
proof ;—nay, though an entire stranger, and 
| Speaking a foreign language, I have been able 

to hold some slight conversation with deaf and 
dumb pupils, who had not completed half their 
term of study. 

« With us, this power of conferring the gift 
| of speeeh-upon the deaf and dumb is so novel 

a fact, and, as it seems to me, one of such 
intrinsic importance, that I feel authorized, if 
not required, to give a brief description of the 
mode in which it is effected. 

“It is a common opinion, in regard to deaf 
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and dumb persons, that the organs of speaking, | utterance of sounds, ate new facts added to|{ overcome, in a good degree, difficulties arising 


as weil as the organs of hearing, are defective ; | the pupil’s store of knowledge. 


but this is an error,—the incapacity to speak | 
resulting only from the incapacity to hear. | a sufficient length of time, the teacher begins 


' ito ins i e ys . The 
Mode of teaching the Deaf and Dumb to o instruct in the elementary sounds. Th 


: | letter A is the first taught, being only a hard 
speak, by the utterance of articulate| bao 5 ing only 


thing, and therefore forming the connect- 
sounds. 


ing link between simple breathing, and the 
“ An uninstructed deaf and dumb child must | utterance of the vocal sounds. 
arrive at a considerable age, before he would | 


from a deficiency or malformation of the or- 


“ These exercises having been pursued for| gans themselves,—such as the loss of front 


| teeth, the tied-tongue, and so forth. In some 
of the cities which I visited, the pupils who 
| had gone through with a course of instruction 


a the deaf and dumb school were employed 
as artisans or mechanics, earning a competent 


+ livelihood, mingling with other men, and 
“ Here it is obvious that the teacher must| speaking and conversing like them. 


In the 


be conscious of the fact of breathing,—that is, | be a perfect master of the various sounds of} city of Berlin, there was a deaf and dumb 
before his mind would propose to itself, as a | the language, and of the positions into which| man, named Habermaas, who was so famed 


distinct idea, that he actually inhales and ex- | all the vocal organs must be brought in order 
hales air. Having no ear, it would be still|to enunciate them. ‘The parties being seated 


for his correct speaking, that strangers used 
'to call to see him. ‘These he would meet at 


later before he would recognise any distinc- 
tion between such inhalations and expulsions 
of the air as would be accompanied by 


sound, and such as would not. The first step, | 


therefore, in the instruction of a deaf and 
dumb child, is to make him conscious of these 
facts. To give him a knowledge of the fact 
that he breathes, the teacher, seating himself 


exactly opposite to the light, takes the pupil | 
upon his lap, or between his knees, so that the | 
pupil’s eye shall be on a level with his own, | 


and so that they can look each other directly 
in the face. The teacher now takes the pu- 
pil’s right hand in his left, and the pupil’s left 
hand in his right. He places one of the pu- 
pil’s hands immediately before his own lips, 
and breathes upon its He then brings the 
pupil’s other hand into the same _ position 
before his (the pupil’s) lips, and, through the 


faculty of imitation, leads him to breathe upon | 
that, just as his first hand had been breathed | 


upon by the teacher. This exercise is varied 
indefinitely as to stress or intensity of breath- 
ing; and the lessons are repeated again and 
again, if necessary, until, in each case, the 
feeling caused by the expulsion of air from 
the pupil’s mouth on the back of one hand, 
becomes identical with the feeling on the back 
of the other hand, caused by the expulsion of 


|as I have before described, one of the pupil’s| the door, conduct into the house, and enjoy 
|hands is placed upon the teacher’s throat,| their surprise, when he told them that he was 
| while he is required at the same time to look| Habermaas. A clergyman, of high standing 
| steadfastly at the teacher’s mouth. The sim- | and character, whose acquaintance I formed 
| plest sound of the vowel a is now uttered and | in Holland, told me, that when he was one of 
| repeated by the teacher. He then applies the| the religious instructors of the deaf and dumb 
|pupil’s other hand to his (the pupil’s) throat,| school at Groningen, he took a foreign friend 
jand leads him to enumerate sounds until the| one day to visit it; and when they had gone 
vibrations produced in his own throat, resem-| through the school, his friend observed, that 
ble those which had been produced by the| that school was very well, but that it was the 
|utterance of the teacher. At this stage of the| deaf and dumb school he had wished to see. 
instruction, the pupil understands perfectly; Were it not for the extraordinary case of 
what is desired ; and, therefore, he perseveres| Laura Bridgman,—which has compelled as- 
|with effort after effort, until, at last, perhaps} sent to what would formerly have been regard- 
|afier a hundred, or five hundred trials, he hits | ed as a fiction or a miracle,—I should hardly 
the exact sound. | venture to copy an account of the two follow- 

“For the guttural sounds, the hand must} ing cases from the work of Moritz Hill, the 
be placed upon the throat. For the nasal, the | accomplished instructer of the deaf and dumb 
teacher holds one of the pupil’s fingers lightly | school at Weissenfels. They refer to the 
against one side of the lower or membranous| susceptibility of cultivation of the sense of 
part of the nose, below the ossa nasi, and after | touch, which he asserts to be generally very 
the vibration there has been felt, places another | acute in the deaf and dumb. The importance 
of his fingers against the same part of his own) of this will be readily appreciated when we 
nose. consider how essential light is to the power of 

‘“‘ During these processes, the eye is most} reading language upon the lips and the muscles 
actively employed. The teacher arranges his| of the face. In darkness, the deaf and dumb 
own organs in the manner necessary for the| are again cut off from that intercourse with 
production of a given sound, and holds them} humanity which has been given to them by 
in that position until the pupil can arrange his} this beneficent instruction. Moritz Hill gives 











air from the teacher’s mouth. own in the same way. Sometimes the pupil 

** Another accompaniment of simple breath- lis furnished with a mirror, that he may see 
ing is the movement of the chest, as the air|that his own organs are conformed to those 
is alternately drawn into it, and expelled|of the teacher. 
from it.” 
quainted by contact with the hands. } | spatula, (an instrument of ivory or horn, in 

“The next step is to teach the fact of |the shape of a spoon-handle,) and raises or 


If any part of the pupil’s| 
[With this the pupil is made ac- tongue is unmanageable, the teacher takes his| was found to be in the habit of conversing in 


an account of a girl whose facility in reading 
from the lips was so remarkable, that she 
could read at a great distance, by an artificial 
light, and even with very little light. She 


the night with a maid-servant, after the light 
was extinguished. And this wasdone only by 


sounds, and their effect or value. For this 
purpose, a third person should be present, 
standing with his back towards the teacher 
and pupil. The teacher being placed as before, 
breathes upon the pupil’s hand.” [Nothing 
new follows.] ‘ But now he speaks with a loud 
voice, and the third person turns round. Here 
the pupil perceives something new—a new 
position of the organs of speech, and a greatly 
increased action of the chest, which is imme- 
diately followed by a movement or recogni- 
tion on the part of the third person. The 
pupil’s hands are then transferred to his own 
mouth and chest, and he is led to shape his 
organs of speech in imitation of the teacher’s, 
and to make those strong emissions of breath 
which produce sound. When this sound has 
been produced by the pupil, both the teacher 
and the third person intimate by their atten- 
tion and their approval, that a new thing has 
been done ; and from that moment, the pecu- 
har effort and the vibrations, necessary to the 


| depresses it, as the case may require. placing her hand upon the naked breast of her 
‘** But some of the elementary sounds are| companion. The other case was that of a boy, 
begun, or completed with closed lips, and in|} who could read the lips by placing his hand 
| such case, the pupil cannot see the position or| upon them in the dark, in the same way that 
motions of the tongue. ‘To obviate this diffi-| Laura reads the motions of another’s fingers 
ior de Reich, of Leipsic, uses a tongue made| in the hollow of her own hand. 








of Indian rubber, which he can bend or twist, *“ Moritz Hill also mentions instances in 
at pleasure, till it becomes a type or model) which the facility acquired is so great, that 
of the form he wishes the pupil’s tongue to| the motions of the face can be read by the 
assume. deaf and dumb when only a side view of the 
“Such is a very brief outline of the labo-| countenance can be obtained, and, consequent. 
rious processes by which the wonderful work | ly, only a partial play of the muscles seen.” 
of teaching the dumb to speak is accomplish- [Besides the obvious advantages of spoken 
ed; and so extraordinary are the results, that; language to the deaf and dumb, the Ger- 
I have often heard pupils, in the Deaf and} man writers mention,—] ‘ The exercise and 
Dumb Schools of Prussia and Saxony, read | strengthening of the lungs; the aid it gives to 
with more distinctness of articulation and ap-| the comprehension and retaining of words, as 
propriateness of expression, than is done by| well as to the power of recalling them to 
some of the children in our own schools, who| memory, and its extraordinary humanizing 
possess perfect organs of speech, and a com-| power,—the remark having been often made, 
plement of the senses. Nay, so successful are| and with truth, that all the deaf and dumb 
the teachers, that, in some instances, they| who have learned to speak, have a far more 
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human expression of the eye and counte- | You know something of God. You know |struggle, and, without taking any notice of the 
nance than those who have only been taught | he is good; you see how he loves you, and | particular subject, read such portions of S Scrip- 


to write.” \desires to make you happy 5, but he desires | ture, and such hymns as led to peaceful and 
(To be continued.) also to have you obey him.” “I do love/forgiving thoughts. Some days after, Kun- 

—_ him,” earnestly rejoined the avenger ; “I will | nuk returned to the preacher, His counte- 

THE AVENGER STAYED. obey him.” “ But,” answered Saabye, “if|nance, his manner, eve ry thing about him, 


The history of the Danish missions in| you wish to obey him, you must kill nobody. | indicated a violent struggle. “I will,” said 
Greenland is well known, Hans Egede, aj| You have often heard his command, thou shalt | he, “ £ will not ; I hear, “and I do not hear. I 
man of apostolic benevolence and zeal, was | not kill.” | never felt so before.” “ What will you,” 
the pioneer in those efforts to Christianize the| Kunnuk shook his head in great emotion, | asked the preacher, “ and what will you not?” 
wild and savage wanderer of the frozen north; | and only said, half to himself, “ hard doctrine ;|“ I will forgive him, and 1 will not forgive 
and among his successors was his grandson, | hard doctrine!” “Hear me, good Kunnuk,” | him; I have no ears, and yet I have ears.” 
Hans Egede Saabye, from whose interesting | continued Saabye, “I know you have come to|“* When you will not forgive,” answered 
diary we , select the following tale of vengeance | avenge the murder of your father; this you) | Saaby e, * then your unconverted heart speaks, 
sternly purposed, but graciously turned ane must not do, if you wish to become a believ-| and would dissuade you; when you will for- 
love by the power of the gospel. er.” “ But,” retorted the avenger, with a| give, then your better heart speaks. Which 

The law or custom of Greenland al of indignation gleaming from his eye, will you obey ?” “I was so moved,” said the 
every murder, especially that of a father, to | He murdered my father, my own father! I avenger, “ when you spoke yesterday, that 
be avenged by the nearest of kin. Some | saw it, but could not help him; and now I} my heart wished to obey.” ‘See, then, 
twenty years before the arrival of Saabye, a| | muat punish the murderer.” “ You grieve | ought you not,” said Saabye, “ to feel that it 
man was murdered under circumstances of| me!” said the man of peace. “ How?” asked |is the voice of your heavenly Father speak- 
great atrocity, in the presence of his own son. | the: avenger. “ Because you seem resolved to| ing in your he art? He bids you be like him; 
The boy, only thirteen years old, was too| murder.” “ Only him who deserves to die.” | and he giveth sunshine and showers to his 
young to defend his father, but he did not for-|“ But the great Lord of Heaven says, thou|foes as wellas his friends. Think of your 
get the debt of vengeance due to his murder-| shalt not kill.” “I will not,—only him.” Saviour too, and strive to resemble him, Did 
er. Fleeing for his own safety into a remote | | But you must not kill even him. Have you|he ever hate his enemies, or return their 
part of the “country, he there fanned in his| forgotten how often during the winter, you|curses on their own heads? When smitten, 
bosom the secret flame for twenty-five years, | heard this command, Avenge not thyself, but|did he smite back? When persecuted from 
and waited only for an opportunity to let it| rather give place unto wrath ; for vengeance | city to city, did he return evil upon his perse- 
burst forth in full and fierce revenge. The | is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.” “ But,” | cutors? When led to the cross like a lamb to 
murderer was a man of so much influence, and | asked the avenger, “ shall the wicked murder | the slaughter, did he open his mouth? Yes; 


2”? 


surrounded with so many adherents ready for | with impunity 7’ “No; he shall not; re but it was to pray for his murderers, Father, 
his defence, that the son feared toattack him;)| will punish him.” “ When?” “ Perhaps i 1| forgive them; for they know not what they 
but, having persuaded a number of his own | this world ; but certainly at the day of late. do.” 

relatives to accompany him, he started at | ment, when he will reward every one accord-| This appeal touched the avenger’s heart; 


length on his long-cherished purpose of ven-| ing to his deeds.” “ ‘That is so long,” replie -d|a tear stood in his eye; and earnestly he re- 
geance, and came in quest of his victim near | | Kunnuk, “ my countrymen and relations will | plied, * Yes, yes, that was praiseworthy ; but 
the residence of Saabye. The houses in | blame me, if 1 do not myself avenge my father | he was better than we.” « Yes, infinitely 
Greenland are a species of common property. | now.” “ If you did not know the will ‘of God, | | be tter,” rejoined Saabye ; “but, if we have a 
The people quit them during their short sum- I should say nothing; but now I must not be | | good will, God will give us strength. Hear 
mer, and, on returning the next winter, take | silent.” ‘ This is hard ! !” said the avenger. | how a man like you ‘and me can pray for his 
possession of any one they may chance to find |“* What shall I do!” “ You must not ‘kill| murderers.” —'The preacher then read the 
unoccupied. Winter was now beginving to| him ; you must even forgive him.” “ For-| martyrdom of Stephen; and Kuonuk, drying 
stretch his icy arms over the north; ; but the ig give him !” exclaimed the. avenger. ‘ Your | his eyes, said, “ Wicked men! but he is hap- 
avenger found no shelter for himself and his! doctrine is very strange and difficult. ”» « The | Py; he is certainly with Godin heaven. My 
associates in the work of vengeance. Only | doctrine,” rejoined the preacher, ** is not mine, | heart is so moved ; but give me a little time; 
one was vacant, and that belonged to the | but Christ’s.” |and, when I have ‘ereeght my other heart to 
preacher of peace and forgiveness; but Saabye, | Kunnuk sighed deeply, but made no reply ;| silence, | will come again.” 

though well apprized of his purpose, let him | and Saabye continued, “perhaps your father! Soon Kunnuk returned with an altered coun- 
have the house, and treated him with his| was not innocent; he too may have killed| tenance that spoke the peace and joy of his 
wonted courtesy and kindness. ‘These atten-| somebody.” “ As to that,” replied Kunnuk,| heart. “ Now,” said he, “I am happy. I 
tions touched the avenger’s heart; and he| “Ido not know. I only know that this man|hate no more; I have forgiven; my wicked 
came to thank Saabye, and repeated his visits | deserves to die.” ‘“ Well,” answered Saabye,| heart shall be silent. Did you not see how 
so often, that he apologized at length for their | turning to leave the avenger, “ 1 have done. | moved I was when you read about him on the 
frequency, by saying, “* You are so amiable, Kill him, if you will; but remain an unbe- | cross praying for his murderers? Then 1 





| 
i 


that [ cannot keep away from you.” After | liever, and expect his childres one day to kill} vowed in my heart, I will forgive; -I have 
the lapse of several weeks, he said, “ I should | you in turn.” “ You are amiable no longer,” | forgiven. Now I hope I and my wife, who 
like to know something of that great Lord of| retorted the man of blood, “ you speak hard | has never hated, may be baptized.” His re- 


Heaven, about whom you say so much; and| words.” “ No, Kunnuk,” replied the man of | quest was granted ; and when the day arrived 
some of my relations wish to learn too.” | peace, “I love you still, and therefore wish | for the ceremony; he gave a simple and touch- 
Saabye granted his request, and found ten or| you not to sin against God, who will do jus-| ing account of his faith; tears streamed from 
twelve of the company anxious for instruction. | tice both to you and your adversary.” Saabye | his eyes, as he knelt for baptism; and, at the 
He sent a catechist to live with them, and was | turned to go; but Kunnuk cried after him, | close of the service, he said, “ Receive me 
much gratified at their progress, especially |“ Stay, teacher; 1 will speak to my rela-| now as a believer; I will hate no more; we 





that of the avenger who frequently left his| tions.” | will love each other, and all men.” To the 

fishing to hear instruction, and at lengfh resol- His relations urged Kunnuk day after day | murderer of his father, he soon after sent a 
5 . ° 5 . = . bd . ’ . 

ved to ask for baptism. to revenge, and threatened him with the} message, saying, “ I am now a believer ; you 


In the month of May, Kunnuk came to|curses of his kindred, and the scorn of his| have nothing to fear.” He even invited the 
Saabye, and said, “ Teacher, will you baptize | countrymen, if he shrunk from avenging bis | murderer to his house, and received him in a 
me? You know I’m obedient. I know God; murdered father. The bosom of the son| most friend! y manner. Being invited to re- 
and my wife, as well as I, wishes to become seemed a theatre of conflicting emotions. The | turn the visit, he went alone ; but to show the 
a believer.” * Yes,” replied the preacher, | preacher, in his visits to him, perceived the | heathen murderer in contrast with the Chris- 
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tian, Kunnuk found, on his way back, a hole longs to me to do, and do nothing not sanc- 
cut in his kajak, or boat, for the purpose of |tioned thereby. 


drowning him. He soon stopped out the 
water, and said, with a smile, * Ah! he is still 
afraid ; but I’ll never harm him. Vengeance 
is no longer mine; I leave him to God, and 
pray that he may see his sins as I have seen 
my own.”— Advocate of Peace. 


— 
For ** The Friend.” 


Relics cf the Past.—No. 13. 


No action will conduce to our everlasting happiness, that is 
not the offspring of a heartfelt conviction of duty. Mere 
Outside imitations of the best actions of the best men, will 
never advance the imitator One step nearer heaven. 


WARNER MIFFLIN. 
(Continued from page 230.) 


Warner Mifflin was appointed one of the 
Representatives to the Yearly Meeting in 
1793, and attended it, notwithstanding the 
yellow fever was then raging in the city of 
Philadelphia. After his return home, he was 
very much engaged in getting places for co- 
loured children in free states, where they 
might be carefully brought up and educated. 
In the Tenth month, 1794, he accompanied 
Deborah Darby and Rebecca Young to some 
of the meetings on the Peninsula. After his 
return from that journey he addressed a letter 
to his friend H. D., of Philadelphia, from 
which the following is extracted :— 


* Fourteenth of Twelfth mo., 1794. 


“ Dear Friend :—I am doubtful of my bodily 
ability to perform a journey to the city. My 
indisposition, I believe, has been increased by 
the great exercise of mind I have had lately 
on account of the poor blacks. I believe I 


*“ To the Great Caretaker, therefore, I de- 


sire to commit my cause, crave his Divine 
direction, succour and support, and that he 


may dispose of me as he pleases.” 

Many of Warner’s letters, about this time, 
relative to coloured children, which he sent 
to different Friends in Philadelphia, and to 
the condition of their parents, are very inter- 
esting, but to insert them would unreasonably 
swell this narrative. 

In the Eleventh month, 1794, the Southern 
Quarterly Meeting proposed a memorial to 
the Assembly of Maryland, on behalf of the 
African people, which was laid before the 
Meeting for Sufferings for its approbation. 
Towards the close of 1795, this memorial 
having been somewhat modified, was present- 
ed to the Legislature of Maryland by Warner 
Mifflin and others, the memorial being as fol- 
lows :— 


“ The Quarterly Meeting of the People called 
Quakers (constituted of the members of 
that Society, residing on the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland, South of Cecil County, and 
the contiguous parts of Delaware and Vir- 
ginia,) by their committee respectfully re- 
present— 


“To the General Assembly of the State of Maryland :— 
* That from a sense of duty, and near fel- 


low-feeling with the much injured people of 


the African race, under the continued griev- 
ous and inhuman oppression to which they are 
subjected, we are incited to renew our appli- 
cation to you on their behalf, apprehending 
our peaceable demeanor as citizens in your 


have never had greater, at any time in my |#9d other governments of the United States, 
life, than during the last two weeks. Most of | and the care manifested by our members gene- 
that time I have had not less than five ne-| rally, in support of civil and religious order, 
groes, day and night, and sometimes as many | through a long course of years, justly entitles 
as eleven for a night. They were chiefly |¥S to the attention of our rulers, on occasions 


from about the Maryland line, flying for fear 
of being carried to the South. Several have | 
given such proof as has procured them their 
freedom. And, I believe, some others will 
be able to. I really have not known what to 
do. If I could do it, I have thought it would | 
be a great relief to leave these parts entirely. 
The many curses, reflections, sour looks, &c., 
I receive, make it exceedingly disagreeable, 
even beyond description. I often remember 


especially wherein the true interest and real 
well-being of the community at large is deeply 
concerned. 

“ For, as was declared by Congress in the 
year 1775,‘ A reverence for our great Cre- 
ator, principles of humanity, and the dictates 
of common sense, must convince all those 
who reflect upon the subject, that government 
was instituted to promote the welfare of man- 
kind, and ought to be administered for the 


some expressions of dear Isaac Zane, on a attainment of that end.’ 


committee on the negro subject. He said of 
himself, adopting the language addressed to 
David, ‘the sword shall never depart from 
my house.’ I thought when | heard him, that 
if it was never to depart from his, it was not 
likely to depart from mine. 

* Under all my conflicts, I find I have place 
with men in authority,—and, indeed, at times, 
all opposition seems to bend before me, and | 


** An unfeigned and important regard to this 


|solemn declaration, we trust, will induce you 
seriously and duly to consider how opposite 


thereto are the very wicked and grievous 
abuses suffered by that degraded and grossly 
oppressed class of our fellow-men of the Afri- 
can race, within the limits of your govern- 
ment and its borders; many of whom are un- 
mercifully torn from the tender ties of nature, 





have to feel that I am in my place. If I had | kidnapped, shackled with irons, carried off, and 
a continued evidence of this, all other things| transported like herds for market, to parts 
would be of little moment. Doubts on this| where, we believe, death would, by many of 
are the most trying part of the subject. Here | these poor objects of commiseration, be deem- 
I am, and how to be rightly clear of this bu-|ed a happy relief. 

siness is the point, I wish to be where | may| “The present state of the laws, as we appre- 
intelligibly understand the language of holy | hend, being so liable to evasion, and inadequate 





God’s rational creation, that men of depraved 
minds, void of humanity, and abandoned to 
dissolute principles, have opportunities, and 
are frequently in the practice of feloniously 
seizing and carrying off from the State of 
Delaware (in violation and defiance of the 
laws of that State) numbers of black people 
indiscriminately, whether free persons or 
others, passing with them into Maryland, and 
thence southward. Practices so reproachful 
to government, and shocking to every Chris- 
tian and virtuous feeling, we hope will not fail 
of obtaining your close consideration and ex- 
ertion, worthy of the power wherewith you 
are entrusted, to put a stop to the continuance 
of this crying abomination. 

“The guilt of violence is charged on the 
old world as a cause of its destruction; and 
while it is suffered to exist in so atrocious a 
degree in this land, is there not reason to 
dread the righteous judgments of a God of 
perfect equity and adorable mercy ? 

‘** Americans profess, as an enlightened peo- 
ple, to enjoy and promote the just and unali- 
enable rights of man, in an equal, if not a 
superior degree, to any other people; their 
language has gone forth, and is in eminent 
repute among the nations ; shall then a flagrant 
contradiction to such profession be permitted 
to remain among us? 

“ That the sovereign Lord of the Universe, 
who created of one blood all the nations of 
the earth, may influence your hearts, and dig- 
nify you with such a portion of his wisdom 
and universal love to mankind, that, in your 
exalted station, the peace, liberty, and happi- 
ness of all ranks of the people, may be the 
real objects of your zeal and care, is the desire 
of your Friends. 


“ Signed, &c.” 


For ** The Friend.” 
BRIGHT SPOTS. 
“ Be of good cheer.” 


There are bright spots! Let us not indulge 
a thankless, repining spirit. That disposition 
which inclines to look on the dark side of the 
picture, will doubtless find thorns in every 
hedge; fissures in every hill; deformity in 
every landscape, and gloomy shade on one 
side of every valley. But those who are con- 
cerned to wash and anoint, will see roses 
amid the thorns ; verdure clothing the sides of 
the hill’s fissures, and sparkling and gushing 
water leaping joyously down between them. 
To the thankful heart every scene of nature 
has beauty ; and though one side of the valley 
be for the present thrown into the shade, the 
sunbeams play laughingly among the forest 
trees on the other side, and the former shall 
to-morrow rejoice in his visitation. This és 
a beautiful world, and demands the song of 
thanksgiving from every heart that can appre- 
ciate its beauties, and love its bountiful Cre- 
ator. Arise then and anoint, and seem not 
unto men to fast! 

“Grant the world to be beautiful,” sayest 
thou, ** but oh, how are its inhabitants lost to 
virtue, and careless of religion!” Well, sup- 


certainty, and omit nothing, that of right be-|to the protection justly due to this part of|pose some are so; will all thy murmuring 
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make them better? Thou art like the child in 
a strange city, that looks only to the gay 
equipage of the rich, contrasted with the rags 
of poverty, and thy conclusions partake of thy 
impressions, Folly is gorgeous, and bubbles 
and scum float at the top. But the thousand 
substantial evidences of honest worth escape 
the casual observer, or the oblique vision of 
the desponding. Depend upon it, if thou doest 
thy duty with a ready heart and clean hands, 
and with cheerful alacrity runneth in the ap- 
pointed way, there will at least be one 
improvement in the appearance of things 
amongst us, and the light of thy countenance 
will brighten the face of thy friend. Cheer 
up! cheer up! genial spring is with us, the 
singing of birds will come, and the song of the 
turtle be heard in the land. 

In many parts of the Lord’s heritage, there 
is a hopeful prospect among the rising gene- 
ration—a goodly promise of a golden harvest. 
May no blight of the world,—no mildew of 
riches,—no insidious fly of fashion,—no tares 
sown by the adversary under the guise of a 
husbandman, mar the promise ! 

True, the worthies who have borne the 
heat and burden of the day, and have travelled 
a long pilgrimage towards the eternal city, are 
gathering home, one by one, to their rest—but 
who shall gainsay them this? have they not 
earned it? And should not their faithfulness 
and their reward quicken us to follow in the 
path of duty, that we too may partake of the 
peace prepared for the people of God? At the 
gathering in of their harvest, were there not 

seeds scattered, and are they not springing 
up? Yea, they shall clothe the fields with ver- 
dure—odours shall arise from their blossoms 
——scions shall shoot from trees laid low, 
—the fields shall rejoice, and the trees clap 
their hands! 

It is a beautiful world, and hath many a 
bright spot, on which the wearied eye may 
rest, and gather strength from the prospect. 
“The heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament showeth his handy work; day 
unto day uttereth speech, and night unto 
night showeth knowledge.” 

“ But ah, the rich and the powerful bear 
down the honest strugglers for the Truth, and 
the testimony lies in some places beneath the 
feet of the oppressors!” ”Tis even so!-—but 
see the consequence ! The princes of the pro- 
vinces have marked the desolation—and the 
young men are awakening. The fathers have 
drunken wine, but the sons are Rechabites. 
The army of Gideon shall yet break their 
pitchers, and their light shall be seen ; and in 
that light shall they read the dark scroll of 
iniquity of their fathers, and with full purpose 
of heart will they seek unto Him who never 
said to the wrestling seed of Jacob, Seek ye 
my face in vain, Even where Egyptian dark- 
ness broods in the night of desolation, the 
Son of righteousness will arise with healing 
in his wings. There are bright spots in 
Egypt—there are oases in the desert. 

“ Corn shall make the young man cheerful, 
and new wine the maids ;”——yea, the wine of 
the kingdom. The ancient language may 

again go forth, “I will make thee an eternal 
excellency, a joy of many generations.” 









tributors at their late annual meeting, the fol- 
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Twenty-seventh Annual Report of Friends’ 
Asylum for the Insane, near Philadel- 
phia. 

In conformity with the direction of the Con- 
lowing account of the Institution, for the year 
past, is published. 

There were forty-six patients in the Asy- 
lum, Third month Ist, 1843; forty-two have 
been since admitted, making a total of eighty- 
eight under care; being five more than last 
year. During the year, thirty-two were dis- 
charged, and four died. Of those discharged, 
seventeen were restored ;—two much im- 
proved ;—seven improved ;—and six station- 
ary. The number in the house on the first 
instant was fifty-two, of whom three are re- 
stored ;—six much improved ;—five convales- 
cent ;--two improved ;—and thirty-six sta- | 
tionary ;-——-being mostly chronic cases, long 
resident in the house. 

The average number of patients, per the 
monthly enumeration, is forty-eight and six-| 
twelfths. 

It appears by the accounts, that the balance 
in the hands of the Treasurer, ‘Third month | 
Ist, was $651, for general purposes; and 
$188,22, the balance unexpended of Beulah 
Sansom’s legacy. 

The amount charged for the board of pa- 
tients, &c., is $11,433;—there has been | 
received for interest and ground rent $283 60, 
making a total of $11,716 60. The payments, | 
including annuities, amount to $10,827 94;| 
(several hundred dollars of which was for ar- | 
rears of wages in former years,) leaving a 
balance in favour of the Institution of $888 66. 
A contribution of $25 has been received, and 
a donation of $5; also a legacy of our late 
friend Elizabeth Newbold, of Burlington, N. 
J., which with interest thereon, amounted to 
$313 50. 

The produce of the farm is stated to be as 
follows, viz.: 46 wagon loads of hay; 50 
bushels of oats; 70 bushels of corn; 250 
bushels of potatoes ; 12 hogs, weighing 2512 
pounds; and 765 pounds of beef. ‘The usual 
supply of vegetables was furnished from the | 
garden. 

Our friends John C. and Letitia Redmond, 
closed their services at the Asylum the first 
of the Fifth“month last, as agreed upon, 
when Philip Garrett and Susan Barton, the 


eT 


| prove useful, and be a means of enjoyment to 





the objects of our care, 

The patients are encouraged to take exer- 
cise in the open air, and to ride out daily when 
it is suitable. The walks in the grounds and 
circular rail-road are used to advantage. The 
Library is a place for pleasant recreation for 
both sexes,—the women in the morning, and 
the men in the afternoon: the men are at 
times employed in working on the farm, in the 
garden, in the carpenter’s shop, at basket- 
making, &c., while the women have also been 
engaged within doors, in vccupations more 
peculiarly suited to them, as in knitting, net- 
ting, sewing, and various other employments, 
adapted to their respective conditions. 

The stock left by the late Anna Guest. hes 
not yielded any revenue the Fast year towards 
paying the board of such patients at the Asy- 
lum, whose means are inadequate to their 
support. 

Official information has been communica- 
ted, that our late friend Daniel Carlisle, of 
Bucks county, bequeathed $50, to aid the 
contributors in carrying on their benevolent 
purpose. 

Notwithstanding the moderate price now 
charged for the board of patients in indigent 
circumstances, the Managers believe that 
there are cases among the class of persons, 
for whose benefit the Institution was originally 
intended, who do not partake of its advanta- 
ges, in consequence of the expense; and it 
would be a great gratification to be able to 
make a further reduction in the lowest rate of 
board, so as to bring it within the reach of 
all; and they feel constrained again to call the 
attention of Friends to the subject, in hopes 
that those who have the ability, may be in- 
duced to contribute, by donations and lega- 
cies, to an object so truly benevolent as the 
foundation of a fund, for the support of this 
afflicted class of our fellow-beings, as well as 
for the general purposes of the Institution. 

The contributors having again granted the 
liberty of receiving patients unconnected with 
the religious Society of Friends,—the Mana- 
gers will attend to applications for such per- 
sons, and admit those that may be deemed 
suitable on moderate terms, when there is 
room in the Asylum. 


Philadelphia, Third month, 1844. 





present Superintendent and Matron, succeeded 
them. 

A change has been made in the kitchen 
apparatus for cooking, &c., whereby coal is 
used for fuel, instead of wood, which it is 
believed is attended with considerable saving 
in expense. 

The location of the enclosure for deer, has 
been changed from a position much out of 
view, to one south of the Library, at the foot 
of the vegetable garden, where it can be seen 
from that building and ground, and from a 
considerable part of the other buildings and 
premises. 

An addition has been made to the Library 
of 140 volumes, in various departments of 


The Legislature of Massachusetts on Peace. 


The following documents in relation to re- 
cent proceedings in the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts on the subject of peace principles, 
and the substitution of arbitration for war, in 
the settlement of controversies between na- 
tions, have probably not been seen by most of 
the readers of “ The Friend.” We copy from 
the Boston Advocate of Peace for the present 
month. 


Petition to the Honourable the Senate and 


House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 


Your petitioner, believing that war is an 


literature—biographical, scientific, books of} unnecessary as well as monstrous evil, and 


voyages, travels, &c., which, we trust, will 





that all national differences might be settled 
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by arbitration, without an appeal to force, las possible prepared to take appropriate and |tendom to the establishment of a general con- 
petitions that resolutions be passed in your | eflectual measures concerning it. | vention or Congress of nations, for the purpose 
honourable body, favourable to the formation | ‘The subject is not new to the Legislature of | of settling the principles of international law, 
of a Congress of nations, for the decision of | Massachusetts. In 1837, petitions of similar |and of organizing a high court of nations, to 
all questions of national disputes; and that |tendency to that which is now before this|adjudge all cases of difficulty which may be 


copies of such resolutions be transmitted to | House, were received, and referred to a joint | brought before them by the mutual consent of 


Congress, with instructions to our senators|commitiee. During that aod the succeeding | 
and representatives to bring the subject to | session, they were repeatedly considered ; and, | 
their consideration. at length, by a vote of thirty out of thirty-two | 
Jonn P. ANDREWs. in the Senate, and unanimous in the House, | 

the Legislature 
“© Resolved, That the institution of a Con- 


House of Representatives, Jan. 3), 1844. 





The committee to whom was referred the pe- | gress of nations, for the purpose of framing a | 
tition of John P. Andrews, of Salem, for the | 


; d code of international law, and establishing a | 
promotion of Universal Peace, have attend- | high court of arbitration for the settlement of | 
ed to the duty assigned them, and ask leave | controversies between nations, is a scheme 
to present the following report :— 


worthy of the careful attention and consider- 
The object of this petition is one which | ation of ail enlightened governments.” 
commends itself to the approbation of every| Accordingly, the governor was requested | 
enlightened patriot and true philanthropist. |t0 transmit a copy of the adopted resolves, | 
War is, undoubtedly, to be reckoned among | and the report on which they were founded, | 
the chief destroyers of human happiness: a |“ to the President of the United States, and to | 
foe to the best interests of all who are enga- | the executive of each of the states, to be com- 
ged in it, whether as assailants or defenders — | municated to their respective Legislatures, 
whether victors or vanquished. Asa general | inviting their co-operation in the proposed 
fact, the evils which it induces, are far greater | object.” 5. , 
than those which it aims to prevent or remove.| Your committee consider this object as| 
These evils are too numerous even to be dis- | having lost none of its importance since that 
tinctly named on the present occasion :—too | period. On the contrary, it is every year 
vast and various for even a rapid and general | acquiring a stronger hold on benevolent and 
survey within the few moments which this |enlightened minds. The progress of social 
House, amid its many pressing engagements, | improvement and of public sentiment ; the 
can probably devote to the subject. Nor is| increasing intercourse, commercial, literary | 
argument necessary here to prove itat, if any ‘and religious, among the various nations of 
method can be devised for the settlement of |the earth; and the multiplied pleasures and 
national controversies, without the excitement | mutual benefits resulting from it; together 
of malignant passions, the waste of property, | with the harmonious precepts and predictions | 
the destruction of life, and the depravation of | of the inspired volume —all encourage the 
morals, which are the inseparable concomi- | animating hope, that the period is coming, in 
tants of national warfare ; the adoption of that | which man’s intellectual and moral nature 
method by all the civilized world is “a con-| shall assert its supremacy over every baser 
summation devoutly to be wished.” Such a | propensity and passion ; when law and reason 
method has, in the opinion of many whose | shall, in great measure, supersede the em- 
judgment is entitled to respect, been discover- ployment of physical force in managing the 
ed. The Peace Societies which have been |2ffairs of men; and when, therefore, nation 
formed in this country and in Europe within shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
the last twenty-eight years, and which enrol | shall they learn war any more. ; 
among their members some of the purest and| As a measure conducive to this happy issue, 
most gifted minds in either hemisphere, have | your committee would respectfully propose to 
poured the light of reason and of revelation | this House, and, if adopted here, to be sent 











two or more nations. 

Resolved, That his excellency the governor 
be requested to transmit a copy of these re- 
solves, with the accompanying report, to the 
Senators and Representatives of Massachu- 
setts, in the Congress of the United States, 
with instructions to use their influence, as they 
may find occasion, in furtherance of this im- 
portant object. 


Important Discovery.—A discovery has 
been made of a way of hardening wood, so as 
to give it almost the compactness of iron. 
This, it is said, is done by exhausting the air 
from the wood by an air pump, and then sata- 
rating it with iron and lime, in solution. Wood 
submitted to this process, has been used for 
some time on rail-roads in England, and found 
so firm as to have been scarcely marked by 
the wheels of the cars. 


Improvement in Machinery.—The New 
York Evening Post says :—We learn that an 
ingenious artisan in Massachusetts has lately 
invented a method of making Marseilles quilts 
with as much facility as the common brown 
sheeting, which costs nine cents a yard. A 
power loom, driven by steam, evolves the 
beautiful tissues finished with great regularity 
and symmetry ; the raised figures on its sur- 
face exhibiting almost every imaginable vari- 
ety of pattern. A little girl, or any inexperien- 
ced person, may tend several looms at once. 
The price of the fabric can only exceed that 
of common brown sheeting by the cost of the 
material, inasmuch as the labour of producing 
it isno greater. The same person has invented 
a power-loom for weaving ingrain carpets with 
the same rapidity that the looms of our facto- 
ries turn out the plainest and coarsest fabrics. 
A certain rich capitalist at the eastward, has 
expended eighty thousand dollars in assisting 
‘the inventor in his various experiments to 





upon the practice of war, until muliitudes have | up to the honourable Senate for concurrence, 
come to the conclusion, that a custom so|the accompanying Resolves. All which is 
fraught with physical and moral evil, so un- | respectfully submitted. : 

congenial with the best feelings of the human By order of the committee, 

heart; so ruinous to the dearest interests of | Danret Huntineron, Chairman. 
social life, and so hostile to the first principles | 


~> | Resolves on the Petition of John P. Andrews, 
of natural and revealed religion,—cannot be | 


as : 
necessary. It begins to be extensively ac- | for the Promotion of Universal Peace. 
knowledged, that individuals and communities| Resolved, That we regard arbitration as a 
are subject to the same Divine authority, and | practical and desirable substitute for war, in 
are bound te conduct their affairs, and regu- | the adjustment of international differences. 
late their mutual intercourse, by the same| Resolved, That a system of adjudication, 
rules, and on the same principles ; and, there- | founded on a well-digested code of interna- 
fore, that legal adjudication should take the | tional laws, and administered by a standing 
place of physical force, for the maintenance | court or board of mutual reference, is prefer- 
of national rights and interests, as, in the pro- | able to the occasional choice of umpires, who 
gress of civilization, it already has, with re-| act without the aid or restriction of establish- 
gard to those of a personal and domestic | ed principles and rules. 

nature. The friends of peace are accordingly Resolved, That it is our earnest desire that 
solicitous to keep the subject before the pub- : government of the United States would, at 
lic mind, that states and nations, and those|the earliest opportunity, take measures for 
who rule or represent them, may be as soon | obtaining the consent of the powers of Chris- 


| bring it to perfection, which he has at length 
/succeeded in doing. A little girl stands at the 
machinery and tends four or five looms, which 
jerk out the finished fabric with incredible 
rapidity. As the principal expense of making 
| this kind of carpeting has hitherto been the 
cost of the labour, the price will be greatly 
reduced by this invention. Its author has 
'been offered, the Post says, eighty thousand 
|pounds for the patent right in England, but 
this, his obligations to the capitalist who has 
furnished bim with the means of bringing it to 
| perfection, forbid him to accept. 





I see only one happiness beyond standing in 
need of nobody; which is that of doing good 
to every body.-—School of Man. 


By taking revenge a man is but even with 
his enemy ; but in passing it over, he is supe- 


rior.—Lord Bacon. 
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For * The Friend.” | which is indicated by such facts as these, is 


MORTALITY OF SLAVERY. 


Among the evils of Slavery, there is one 
which seems to have received less attention 
from the advocates of emancipation, than its 
magnitude demands. I allude to the waste of 
human life which slavery occasions. The 
prudential or preventive check to population 
which always operates on a free community 
has very little effect among slaves. The dif- 
ficulty of raising a family, which induces the 
prudent freeman to defer marriage, until he 
has established himself in business that. may 
probably support one, does not enter into the 
reflections of the slave. We may therefore 
conclude, that a servile population, whose 
physical wants are tolerably supplied, and 
whose labours do not exceed their strength, 
will increase more rapidly than a free one. 
This conclusion would appear to receive con- 
firmation from the fact, that in many of the 


southern states, the ratio of increase among the | SiX, between twenty-six and forty-five, and| was produced by 


slaves is greater than among the free. This 
was the case in Virginia from 1790 to 1810, 
but since the latter period the ratio has been 
in favour of the whites; and from 1830 to 
1840 the slaves in that state, appear by the 
census, to have decreased more than twenty 


increase was greater among the slaves than 


the whites, from 1790 to 1830; and in Geor- | Or among free, 185 104 100 72 


gia, from 1790 to 1820. In South Carolina 
the ratio of the slave to the white population 
has been increasing from 1800 to 1840. 
the latter year the slaves were to the whites 
in the proportion of 126 to 100. 


If the prudential check to population has|@y of the preceding ones among the slaves | 


no operation on the slaves, we may readily 
discover that the positive check acts with 
much greater efficiency there than among the 
free. Though among a given number of 
slaves, there are probably more children born 
than among the same number of free persons, 
yet it may be easily shown that a much 
smaller part of those children attain the usu- 
al limits of human life, than those of free con- 
dition. 

We can account for the continuance of the 
African slave trade upon no other principle 
than the enormous waste of life which slavery 
produces. The countless number imported 
from Africa into the western world, must long 
since have overcharged the market, and effect- 
ually destroyed the demand, if a premature 
death had not kept a craving void still open to 
receive them. It is asserted that the African 
slaves imported into Jamaica alone, while 
the slave trade was legalized, amounted to 
890,000 ; and yet the whole coloured popula- 
tion of the island in 1835 was only about 
350,000.+ 

It may be said that the destruction of life, 


* If this decline had been produced by emancipations, 
it would have been a relief to the feeling mind, But 
the increase of the free coloured race, during the same 
period was only 2594, or about five per cent. The in- 
crease of the free whites was more than twenty per 
cent. 

+ From recent accounts it appears that in the island 
of Cuba the deaths among the predial slaves, exceed 
the births, from 10 to 12 per cent.; and among the 
non-predial from 4 to 6. But among the free coloured 
the births excced the deaths from 5 to 6 per cent. 





In| much shorter lived than the free coloured race ; | 


for those in the third and fourth periods of life classes, which I shall designate by the letters 
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unknown in the United States. It is unques- | 
| ionably true, that the waste of life occasion- 
ed by slavery, is much less conspicuous among 
/us, than it formerly was in the sugar islands 
of the American archipelago; yet the three 
|last enumerations of our population clearly | 
prove, that similar causes are producing sim- 
\ilar effects among the slaves in the United 
States. The degree is not the same ; and the | 
internal trade renders it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to ascertain the amount with preci- 
sion. 

As the periods of life, at which the popu- 
| ation is divided, are not the same for the! 
whites as for the coloured, the computations | 
of relative longevity may be made with most | 
facility by comparing the free coloured with 
the slaves. In the census of 1820, the col- 
‘oured race both free and bond, are classed, | 
| under fourteen, between fourteen and twenty- | 





‘from forty-five upwards. According to that 
‘census, the relative numbers in the United 
| States were, 

Ist class, 2d class. 3d class. 4th class. 
among free, 100 565 541 39 
slaves, 100 60.7... 47.3. 22.1 











slaves, 165 100 78 36.5 





slaves, 211 128 100 47 
This comparison shows, that the slaves are | 


bear a much smaller proportion to those in| 


than among the free people of colour. 

If we make a comparison of the longevity 
among the bond and free in the individual 
states, the result is equally conclusive. 


If we suppose the longevity of the coloured 
race equal to that of the whites, and no grea- 
er, there ought to have been 215,727 colour- 
ed persons over forty-five years old. The 
actual number was 184,446, or more than 
30,000 too few. The deficiency in the slave 
population was upwards of 39,000. 

There is another comparison which pre- 
sents this waste of life in a still stronger light. 
The whole number of free coloured persons, 
under twenty-six years of age, residing in the 
states and teritories south of Pennsylvania, in 
the year 1820, was 85,818; the number of 
forty-five and upwards, was 22,385. The 
number of slaves, within the same limits, un- 
der twenty-six, was 1,076,802. A fourth pro- 
portional to these numbers is 280,892, This 
ought of course to express the number of slaves 
of forty-five and upwards, in case the longe- 
vity of the slaves was the same as that of the 
free ; and no change of condition among them 
emancipation or kidnapping. 
The actual number given by the census was 
142,845: being 139,047 too few, or a little 
more than half the proper number. After 
making all reasonable allowances, we can 
explain this fact in no other way, than by 





admitting that slavery produce deplorabl 
thousand.* In North Carolina, the ratio of | °F among free, 177 100 95.8 69 | r ay ppt tga 


waste of human life. 
Adverting now to the census of 1830, and 


| . e _ 
| considering all those over filty-five,as belong- 
| ing to one class, we shall have the coloured 


population, free and bond, divided into five 


A. B.C. D. E. Class-A. contains those un- 
der 10 years of age; class B. those between 
10 and 24; class C. those between 24 and 36 ; 
class D. all who are between 36 and 55; 


| class E. those upwards of 55. 


Then confining ourselves to the slave states, 


Taking Virginia, Georgia, Tennessee, Ala-| We find the relative numbers, as follows :— 


bama and Mississippi, being two old states, | 


two new, and one of the middle class, we wet 


Ist class. 2d class. 3d class. 4th class. 
In Virginia, 
among free, 100 53.4 44.3 36 
— slaves, 100 55.3 ¥ 
n Georgia, 


— slaves, 100 61.8 48.8 19.9 
In Tennessee, 
among free, 100 53.2 37.7 33.3 
— slaves, 100 53.7 34.7 14.1 
In Alabama, 
among free, 100 72.9 60 40 
— slaves, 100 67.6 42.4 12.7 
In Mississippi, 
among free, 100 66.6 56.1 45 
— slaves, 100 63.7 55.2 15.7 
According to that census there were in the 





45.4 23.7 
among free, 100 59.4 55.2 44.9 





a ud D. E. 
100 84.9 53.7 44. 29.2 
100 88.7 52.8 32.9 11.8 

If we apply this comparison to Virginia, a 
slave breeding state, and to Louisiana, a slave 
consuming state, we shall have the relative 
numbers. 


Among the free, 
—— slaves, 


A. B. Cc. D. E. 
In Virginia, 
among the free, 100 81. 
—— slaves, 100 81.2 
In Louisiana, 
among the free, 100 97.7 60.9 43.3 22.9 
—— slaves, 100 122.8 107.2 53.8 13.3 
Here we find one unvarying result; the 
number of slaves over 55 bears a lower ratio 
to those of an earlier age, than the number 
among the free. The numbers in the state 
last mentioned clearly indicate that the slaves 


49.5 37.5 23.4 
50.3 34.6 14.7 


United States 7,866,629 white persons, of! there are bought from other states, not raised 


whom 957,953 were over forty-five years of 


| 
iat home. 


And we may observe that among 


age ; free persons of colour 233,524 of whom | the free, the number in class E. is nearly one 


36,474 were upwards of forty-five. Slaves 
1,538,038, of whom 148,002 were over forty- 





fourth of that in class B.; while among the 
slaves it is but little more than one tenth. 


five. Hence we find among the whites rath-| This solitary fact affords at least prima facia 


er more than twelve in the hundred, among 
the free coloured between fifteen and sixteen 


evidence that sugar planting in the United 
States operates in the same manner, if not 


in the hundred, and among the slaves, not| with the same efficiency as it did during the 
quite ten in the bundred, over forty-five years | days of slavery in the British West Indies. 


of age. 





The coloured population being classed in the 
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census of 1840 as they were in 1830, their 
relative numbers, are 
A. B, C. D. E. 
In the free states 100 110.4 87.2 61.7 25.2 
Slave states, 
free coloured, 100 94.4 60. 48.9 28.1 
slaves, 100 92.5 56.2 33.3 12.1) 
Comparing the different classes among the 
slaves in the cotton and sugar growing states, | 
we find 
A. _ ae? * D, E. 
In the Carolinas, 100 87.5 53.4 36. 16. 


For" The Friend.” | house at Lindfield, in the 74th year of his 


THE CHRISTIAN’S PATH. 


“ We were ascending a mountain, and had frequent 
views of beautiful and varied scenery, but could not| 
at any time see far before us; my companion observ- | 
cd, our road was like that of the Christian.” 


Most beautiful and true !—the Christian's path 
Is onward, upward, and though he but see 
A little way before, and cannot know 
What the next prospect brought to view may be, 
He feels his narrow way is safe, and feels 
(Though precipice and pitfall may be near,) 
That if he do not pause, or turn aside | 
From the plain pathway, there is nought to fear. 
Bright, flow’ry labyrinths may meet his eye, 
With parch’d lips, he may hear the murmuring rill, | 
| See shaded banks inviting to repose,— 





Georgia, 100 90.3 53.9 33.4 10.8 
Alabama, 100 94.3 60. 285 8. 
Mississippi, 100 100 68.5 30. 7.5 
Louisiana, 100 105.5 59. 48.7 10.9 


It is not necessary to extend these compa- 
risons, or to make many comments upon them ; 
for a simple inspection of the numbers above 
given establishes the melancholy fact, beyond 
contradiction, that the system of American sla- 
very is one which consigns to a premature 
death a large number of its victims. It is no 
easy matter to compute the amount of this 
destruction of human life ; but we may form 
an estimate from the census of 1840, suffici- 
ently near the truth to convince any reflect- 
ing mind that an enormous load of guilt rests 
on our country from this cause. We find, by 
that census, that the number over fifty-five, 
among the free, both in the free and slave 
states, bears.to the number under ten, a ratio 
more than twice as great, as among the 
slaves. Hence we may infer that the slaves 
over fifty-five would be more than twice as 
numerous as they are, if the slaves lived as 
long as the free. Now the slaves over fifty- 
five, amounted in 1840, to 102,400. Of 





But his one path is onward, upward still. 
nd when,—a point long seen, attained,—he views | 
The perils and temptations left behind, 


What cause for humble, fervent gratitude, | 


For strengthened faith and patience does he find ; 
And views around, fresh from their Maker’s hand, 

Scenes, that, while wandering in the vale below, 
Pierced by its thorns, or culling fading flowers, 

He scarcely dreamed of, or ne’er hoped to know. 
And bhowe’er short his vision sometimes be, 

A humble trust is to his spirit given, 
That He, whose “ rod and staff” are with him here, 

Will, through a Saviour’s mercy, lead to Heaven. 


| Oh, for a single-eye to that pure light 

| By which such pilgrims on their way are led ! 

| Oh, for a part in the unclouded hope, 

| ‘That cheers the dying Christian’s humblest bed ! 
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FOURTH MONTH, 20, 1844. 





Our readers will of course expect from us 


age ? M. A. 8. 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 
The summer term will commence on Sixth. 


\day, the 26th instant ; at which time it is very 


desirable there should be a punctual attendance 
of the scholars. 


The stages and other suitable conveyances 
will be provided as usual—which will leave 
this city at 7 o’clock on the morning of that 
day—to start from the sign of the White 
Horse, in Callowhill street, second door above 
Fifth street; to which place the West Town 


| stuge-office has been removed. 


It is requested that the names of those who 
wish to avail themselves of this opportunity 
of going out to the school, may be entered, on 
or before the 26th instant, in a book kept at 


| the office for that purpose. 


Hvucues Bett. 
Fourth mo. 17th, 1844. 


The stated annual meeting of the Haverford 
School Association will be held-at the Com- 
mittee-room, Arch Street Meeting-house, 
Fifth mo. 13th, 1844, at 4 o’clock, p. m. 

Cuarues Exuis, Sec’ry. 


Collins, Brother & Co., booksellers of New 
York, have just published the only American 
‘edition of that valuable and interesting work, 
“ The Memoirs of the Life and Gospel La- 
bours of Samuel Fothergill, with selections 
from his Correspondence ; also, an account of 
the Life and Travels of his Father, John 


course we conclude that our system of slavery | some account of the Yearly Meeting in session | Fothergill, and notices of some of his descen- 


has consigned to a premature grave within 
the present age, a number greater than this. 

Well may we adopt the sentiment of a 
writer who was familiar with the evils of 
slavery. “I tremble for my country when I 
reflect that God is just, and that his justice 
cannot sleep forever.” E. L. 

A Beggar’s Legacy.—In the parish church 
of Rotherhithe, a tablet has been erected to 
the memory of James Smith, who is designa- 
ted Esquire. He was a beggar, end one of the 
most acute of his class. 
of employment was through two hundred and 
ten parishes. He left an immense deal of pro- 
perty, the chief part for charitable purposes. 
None out of the two hundred and ten parishes 
has been forgotten where he was kindly treat- 
ed. To almost all he has left funds, but has 
carefully excluded from his will all parochial 
authorities, in whose district he fancied he had 
been neglected. ‘To the parish of Rother- 
hithe, which was always a favourite resting- 
place of his, he has left property which pro- 
duces forty pounds a-year, and the interest of 
this money is thus disposed of: Upon each 
First-day of the week, after the sermon, one 
hundred and twenty loaves of the value of six- 
pence each, are distributed among the poor 
old people of the parish. 


The bee and the butterfly are both busy bo- 
dies, but they are very differently employed. 


the current week; but for our own conve-|dants, by George Crosfield. London, 1843.” 


His continued round | 


nience, and other reasons, having arran 

| for the paper to go to press early, our notice, 
jat the present, must of course be succinct, 
reserving the more detailed sketch for next 
number. The several sittings up to the time 
of our writing, we may gratefully acknowledge, 
have been truly satisfactory, the interesting 
and important concerns which have claimed 
consideration, having been discussed, with 


Christian love and harmony. The number in 
attendance is large, and we have the accept- 
\able company of divers brethren and sisters, 
Yearly Meetings ;—also of our dear friends 
John Pease, Isabel Casson, and Rachel Priest- 
man from England. At the meeting of Minis- 
(ters and Elders, which convened, as usual, on 
| Seventh-day preceding, we learn that our be- 
| loved friend Sarah Emlen, of Concord Quar- 
terly Meeting, was set at liberty to pursue her 
prospect of a visit in gospel love to Great Bri- 
tain, or parts thereof, as way may open. 





Will the editor of “ The Friend” please 
mention in this week’s number of that paper, 
that the beautiful lines published in it last 
week, entitled “ Encouragement to Believ- 
ers,” were composed by William Allen, of 
Stoke Newington, England, the dear friend 
whose earthly pilgrimage peacefully termina- 
ted the 30th of Twelfth month last, at his 


|ministers and others, from neighbouring) 


It contains also very interesting biographical 
| notices of some of his correspondents, among 
| whom may be named Israel, James, and John 
Pemberton, Ellen Evans, Catharine Payton, 
and Anthony Benezet. It is printed in one 
volume, octavo, of 544 pages, in large clear 
type, on fide paper, resembling the English 
edition as nearly as possible. Price two dol- 
lars, bound in cloth; two dollars twenty-five 


\deep religious weight, and in the spirit of|cents, bound in sheep. As the number print- 


ed is small, those who wish to have the work, 
will do well to apply early to Henry Long- 
streth, No. 3 North Eleventh street, or No. 
58 North Third Street. It may also be had 
at Friends’ Tract Depository, Arch Street, 
above Third. 





Correction.—In the second column, third 
paragraph, on page 228, of last week’s paper, 
the concluding word of the fourth sentence 
should be proprietary, instead of propitiatory. 

= 

Marrirp, on the 29th of Second mo., at Friends’ 
Meeting-house at New Garden, Columbiana county, 
Ohio, Timorny Coprock, son of John and Catharine 
Coppock, to Mruitasie Jenkins, daughter of Joshua 
and Sibbel Jenkins, all of the same place. 





—_——_—eeeaYYQYrTrereeeeenee nnn... n—wl 


Diep, at his residence, Nescopeck, Luzerne county, 

ennsylvania, on the 2st day of First mo. last, very 
suddenly, Marx C, Menprnuati.; a member of Muncy 
Monthly and Fishing-creek particular meeting, in the 
forty-first year of his age. 
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